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\ HILE Christianity prospered among the worshippers of 
'Y Fo-hi, while other missionaries proclaimed it to the no- 
ble Japanese, or carried it to the courts of sultans, it was seen 
gliding, as it were, into the nests of the forests of Paraguay, 
1o tame those Indian nations, who lived like birds on the 
branches of trees. What an extraordinary religion must that 
be which unites, when it pleases, all the political to all the mo- 
ral energies, and by a superabundance of means creates govern- 
ments as excellent as those of Minos and Lycurgus! Europe 
had still none but barbarous constitutions, formed by time and 
chance, and the Christian religion revived in the New World 
all the wonders of the ancient systems of legislation. The wan- 
dering tribes of the savages of Paraguay became fixed, and at 
the word of God an evangelical republic sprung up in the 


And who were the men of great genius that performed 
these prodigies? Humble Jesuits, often thwarted in their de- 
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It was a practice generally adopted in Spanish America, to 
make. slaves of the Indians, and to sacrifice them to the la- 


bors OF the “mines. In vain did the clergy, both secular and- 


regular, a thousand times remonstrate against this practice, not 
less impolitic than barbarous, The iribunals of Mexico and 
Peru, and even the court of Madrid, re-echoed with the conti- 
nual complaints of the missionaries, “ We pretend not,” said 
they to the colonists, “ to prevent your making a profit ‘of the 
Indians in legitinn ue ways 5 but you know that it never was 
the king’s intention that you should | consider them as slaves, and 
that ithe law ot God e xpressly for bids this. W e dee m it Ww rong 
to deprive them of their liberty, to which they have a natural 
right, and nothing cun authorize us tu call that right in ques 
tion.” - 

At the foot of the Cordilleras, on the side next to the Atlan- 
tic, between the Oronoko and Lio de la Plata, there was still 
an immense region peopled by savages, to which the Spaniards 
bad not extended their devastations. In the recesses of its fo- 
rests the missionaries undertook to found a Christian republic, 
wnd.to counter at least on a small number of Indians those 
blessings which they had not been able to procure for all. 

The first step they took was to obtain of the court of Spain 
the liberty of all the savages whom the y should form into con- 
gregations. At this intelhence, the colonists took the alarm ; 
and it was only by the aid of wit and address that the Jesuits 
stole, in some measure, the permission to shed their blood in 
the forests of the New World. At length, having triumphed 
over huinan rapacity and malice, and meditating one of the 
noblest. designs that ever eutered into the heart of man, they 
embarked for Kio de la Plata. 

[n that great river is absorbed the tribatary stream which 
gave name to the country and the missions, whose history we 
are sketching. Paraguay, in the language of the savages, sig- 
nifies the Crowned River, because it rises in the lake Xarayes, 
by which it thus seems to be crowned. Before it swells the Rio 
de la Plata, it receives the waters of the Parama and Uraguay. 
Forests, in which are em bosomed o her forests, levelled by thé 
hand of time, mofasses and plains completely mundated in the 
rainy season, mountains which rear deserts over deserts, form 
part of the vast regions watcred by the Paraguay. All kinds 
of game abound in them, as well as tigers and bears. The 
woods are full of bees, which produce remarkably white wax, 
and honey of uicommon fragrance. Here ure seen birds 
with the mostsplendid plumage, resembling large red and blue 
flowers, among the verdant foliage of the trees. A French 
missionary wlis’ Jost nie elf in ihese wilds, gives the following 
description of them :- 
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* Tcontinned wy route without knowing whither Ht woud lead 
me, and without mecting any person from wham [ might ob- 
tain information, In the. midst of these woods [| sometimes 
found enchanting spots. All that the study and ingenuity of 
man could devise to, reuder a .place agreeable, would fall 
short.of the. beayries which siipple uatare has here collected. 

« These charming situations reminded me af the ideas which 
Lhad formerly conceived, when reading the lives of the ancient 
recluses of ‘Thebais; [ formed a wish to pass the rest of my 
days in these forests whither providence bad conducied me, 
that L might.devote all my attention to the.basiness of my sal- 
vation, fax from, all intercourse with, men: but as [was not the 
master of my destiny, and the commands of the Lord weie 
expressly siguified in those of iny supericis, | rejected this idea 
as an illusiou.” 


The Indians who were found in these retreats resemblegl 
other tribes only in their worst points. This insolent, stapid, 
and ferocious race, displayed an example of primitive man de- 
‘graded by the fall in all his deformity. Nothing affords a 
stronger proof of the degeneracy of huuian nature than 
the littleness of the savage amid the grandeur of the de- 
set. 

On their arrival at Buenos Ayres, the missionaries sailed up 
the Rio de la Plata, entered the waters of the Paraguay, and 
dispersed over its wilds. The ancient accounts pourtray them 
with a breviary under the left arin, a large cross in the right 
hand, and with no other provision than their trust in the Al- 
mighty. They represent them forcing their way through fo- 
rests, wading through morasses where they were up to the waist 
in water, clunbing rugged rocks, peactrating into caverns and 
precipices, at the risk of finding in them serpents and ferocious 
beasts instead of men whom they were seeking. 

Several perished with hunger and the bardships they en- 
dured; others were murdered and devoured by the savages. 
Father Lizardi was found transfixed with arrows upon a rock ; 
his body was mangled by the birds of prey, and his breviary 
lay open beside him at the service for the dead. When a mis- 
siunary thus discovered the remains of oue of his companions, 
he hastened to perform the funeral rites; and, filled with 
great joy, he sung a solitary Te Deum over the grave of the 
martyr. 

Such scenes perpetually recurring astonished the barbarous 
hordes. Sometimes they gathered round the unknown priest 
who spoke to them concerning God, and looked at the firma- 
ment to which he pointed; at otheys they shunned him asa 
magician, and were overcome by unusual terrors; the monk 
followed, bolding out his hands to them in the name of Jesus 

i De Christ. 
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Christ. If he could not prevail on them to stop, he planted 
his cross in a conspicuous place, and concealed himself in the 
woods. The savages by degrees approached to examine the 
standard of peace erected in the wilderness ; some secret mag- 
net seemed to attract them to this emblem of their salvation. 
The missionary then sallying forth all at once from his ambus- 
cade, and taking advantage of the surprise of the barbarians, 
invited them to relinquish their miserable way of life, and to 
enjoy the comforts of society. 

When the Jesuits had succeeded in their efforts with a few 
Indians, they had recourse to another method of winning'souls, 
They had remarked that the savages of the banks of the Pa- 
raguay were extremely sensible to the charms of music: it is 
even asserted that its waters impart a finer tone to the voice, 
The missionaries therefore embarked in canoes with the new 
converts, and sailed up the rivers singing religious hymns. The 
Indians repeated the tunes as tame birds sing to allure the wild 
ones into the net of the fowler. The savages never failed to 
fall into this pious snare. Descending from their mountains, 
they hastened to the banks of the rivers to listen to the capti- 
vating sounds; and many, plunging into the water, swam alter 
the enchanted bark. The moon, shedding ber mysterious light 
over these extraordinary scenes, lent her aid to melt the heart, 
The bow and arrow dropped from the band of the savage; his 
troubled soul experienced the sympathy of the social virtues, 
and the first sweets of humanity. He beheld his wife and bis 
infant weep for unknown joy ; soon yielding to an irresistible 
impulse, he fell at the foot of the cross, and mingled torrents 
of tears with the regenerating waters that were poured upon 
his head. 

Thus the Christian religion realized in the forests-of Ame- 
rica what fabulous history relates of an Orpheus and on Am- 
phion: a reflexion so natural that it occurred to the missiona- 
ries themselves. Certain it is that their relation, though strictly 
true, wore all the semblance of a fiction. 


(To be continued.) 





NAVY TIMBER. 


Y asurvey lately made, by order of the Navy Board, of 
Marr Lodge Forest, the property of the earl of Fife, it 
appears that there is an extent of 20 square miles of timber, 
fit to use as top-masts for ships of the line, and for masts and 
bowsprits for cutters and schooners. There are thousands ol 
trees fit for building ships of great magnitude; and it is 3g 
matec 
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mated that there is in Marr-Lodge Forest a supply of masts 
for the whole navy of Great Britain for 60 years to Comte, al- 
lowing the expenditure to be 1000 spars per annum; and 
they are all self-planted, so that there will be a constant suc- 
cession. The forest. is situated on the banks of the river Dee, 
60 miles from Aberdeen. 








A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 4.7.) 


(November, 1807 | Was very much annoyed all this day by 

, moles, rats, and other sinall animals, 
somewhat like squirrels; the rats approached often so near, as 
to lick my shoes. At the close of the evening, a. swineherd 
was conilucting his hogs by my hiding place; I saw him very 
distinctly. One of them took flight exactly towards me; he 
sent his dog in pursuit of it, which providentially turned the 
hog; otherwise it would have absolutely ran over me. i need 
not observe how much [ was alarmed, especially as 1 could not 
have been far from the place | had escaped trom. 

About eight o’clock | quitted my retreat. The night was 
very inclement; it continued raining and blowing very hard. 
I was equally at a loss which direction to take, not being able 
to see either moon or stars. About nine o'clock | discovered 
a but, and imagined this would be a good opportunity to en- 
deavour to procure a morsel of foo! of some kind. I recos- 
noitered it very attentively, and approached most cautiously 
the door: the struggle between the desire of procuring some 
sustenance, (which Iso much wanted) and the dread of being 
arrested in the attempt, is easier conceived than described. 
After deliberating some length of time at the door, agitated al- 
ternately with dilfercut sensations,withoutcoming to a determis 
nation (so powerfuily did the tear of being again brougit back 
operate: the want of sustenance, at length preponderated, and 
I knocked at the door, It was opened by a woman. [ asked 
for some bread in German, which is the language spoken by 
the pessantry of Lorrain. She made signs for me to euter, 
which I did. ‘There were three men and another woman in the 
house; one an elderly man, who was the only person that could 
speak French, insiantly told me that be was certain | was one 
of the Englishmen who had escaped from the guards the pre- 
ceding day: one of winom had just quitted the house, who had 
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been on the look out al] day, and came, in his way home, to 
give them information. Pleasing imtelligence!—t did not dis 
pute who or what [ was. He dwelt upon the 50.livres reward 
for arresting a prisoner of, war..' It was an ‘object, he said, to 
poor people like them. I understood him perfectly; and ob- 
served that, although his government had promised. that re- 
ward, he was not certain when it might be paid; besides, what 
honest man would prevent-a poor prisoner of war, who had 
been guijty of vo crime whateyer, from visiting his wife and 
children after an imprisonmcint of foar or-five years, for that 
paltry som? 

He explained what I said to the others—I found the women 
were adveeates fur me. -Upen which, | addressed the old gen- 
themon again, and said, “ As you appezr to me to be very wor- 
thy and honest people, accept of this trifle amongst you ;” 
giving him a Louis d’or, and presenting the women with 
six livres, us a mark of my respect for them; which they re- 
ceived very graciously. | saw that matters how bore a more 
favourable aspect, and accordingly, tuok an opportunity of ob- 
serving, how sorry | was at not having more to present them 
with. [ now begged they would supply me with a little bread, 
but they had none baked. I then requested they would: shew 
me the nearest way to Bitche,as | had friends there who would 
find means of supplying me with a little cash, to enable me to 
proceed on my long journey. After a long discussion in Ger- 
man, during which perfectly discovered their uneasiness at not 
receiving more than 80 livres: the old nan observed—*“ As there 
is but one of them, it is of no great consequence; but if they 
were al] here, it would have been weil worth while.” Mean- 
ing the other eleven of my companions. [| again repeated my 
wish to be directed towards Bitehe.. L knew there was a direct 
road from thence to the Rhine; which was my motive to go 
that way. The women again pleaded in my favour, and the 
two young men ofiered their services. They accordingly 
equipped themselves, informed me they were ready, and I took 
a most joyful leave of the women and old man, ani followed 
sy guides, inexpressibly rejoiced at getting out of this dan- 
ger; alihough [ did not consider myself paiticularly in salety, 
whilst I remained with these fellows. 

They conducted me through very intricate ways, deserts, and 
commons; they were generally behind me, and whispering to 
one another. Lhad no great opinion of them; so feigned oc- 
cession to remain behind a little; whieh time | occupied in 
concealing my watch, &c. which hitherto bad been in the 
pocket of my pantaloons. | thea again advanced, but never 
went before them. The inclemency of the niglit, the melan- 
choly state of my mind, with the awful aspect of the moun- 
tains aud forests 1 passed through, together with the discordant 
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screaming of the screech ow, filled my very soul with horror. 
My white thorn club was my only weapon; L regarded it with 
secret comfort, and was determined to use it, should I bave 
oceasion, to the utmost of my nearly exhausted strength. 
Yet, perhaps, my opinion of these fellows was ill founded. 
About midnight they left me, on a pathway to the road to 
Bitche, and took their leave, 1 felt much pleased at so happy 
a deliverance, and continued this direction until about three 
o'clock; when; supposing myself near enough to that unhappy 
mansion, (Bitche) | directed my course (as [ thought) to- 
wards the Khine. Sometime before daylight it ceased raining 
a little; the stars shewed themselves, and 1 had the mortifica- 
tion of discovering that | bad been going diametrically oppo- 
site to my proper direction; and, what added to my misery 
was, having no wood nor place in sight, to cover me for the 
ensuing day. 

in this unbappy dilemna, I still kept advancing, being confi- 
dent [ had no secure place near ia my rear; when, at length, 
some time after daylight, | discovered a very thin wood, on the 
side of a hill, which L immediately betook myself to; and 
there L remained antil night. There was a drizling sain the 
whole of the day; the cold-was extreme. I did not feel hun- 
gry, but excessively weak. During the night | had taken se- 
veral draughts of water, which in some measure satisied my 
appetite. .The only annoyance 4 had this day, was a man, who 
was cutting wood beneath me in the valley. [could see every 
motion.of his; but 1 don’t think it was possible he could see 
me, in consequence of wy breaking smail branches, and stick- 
ing them close round me. 


(To be continued.) 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 


MATTHEWS V. THE WEST MIDDLESEX WATER-WORKS 
COMPANY. 


HE attorney-general expressed much satisfaction that it 
had at length fallen to his fot to address a jury on the 
subject” upon which he was now about to address them; and 
he trusted that the verdict which he should this day obtain for 
his client, would do much to abate a nuisance of a mos! mis+ 
chievous kitid, which bad for some time past pervaded the 
streets Of the metropolis, to the eadangering the safety, and 
6 even 
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even the lives, of this majesty’s subjects. The nuisance to 
which’ he alluded ‘was the dniversal breaking up-of the pave~ 
ment in the public streets, by the various water-work compa- 
nies, and the unfinistied state in which they were left by these 
geotlemen, after compleating their improvements beneath the 
surface. The plamtitf in the present \case had. been the driver 
of the Liverpool coach; the defendants were the West Mid- 
dlesex Water-works Company.’ One night in February last 
the plaimiff was driving bis coach along Tottenham-court- 
road, where the defendants: had been previously at work in the 
day time, and the wheels of the-coach passing over a mound 
of earth, the carriage was overturned, and the plaintiff sus- 
tained a severe injury ; he would leave it to the witnesses to 
detail the nature of the injury. The plaintiff had laid his da- 
mages at 399|. whether he should receive that or a less sam, 
the jury should determine; he should leave his client in their 
hands, fully satisfied théy would do him justice, and by their 
verdict protect the public, as far as they could, from the re- 
currence of such accidents in future. 

The first witness called was a publican, who resides in Tot- 
tenham-court-road, and who stated, that he was alarmed on 
the night on which the accident occarred, about eleven o'clock, 
by -hearing a loud crash opposite his door; he went out to see 
what was the matter, when he found the plaintiff lying on the 
ground, apparently very much hurt. He had him removed 
into his house, and survical assistance sent for. The coach was 
turned over by running on a mound of earth, which had been 
thrown up by the men who were employed in laying down new 
pipes iu the street; the stones and earth were thrown up in 
such a manner, that it was scarcely possible for a carriage to 
pass without running on them. “There were two or three lights 
hung up, but they were of a description rather calculated to 
mislead than to direct. 

Several other wilnesses were called, who corroborated these 
facts. 

The surgeon who was called in stated, that the plaintiff’s an- 
cle was bioken, and he was otherwise so “much hurt, that for 
sume ime he was in a very dangerous state. The witness at- 
tended him nine weeks; be was still lame, and‘would probably 
beso for the rest of his life. °° 

Mr. Dampier, for the defendants, expressed his pen at 
this evidence; since, from his instructions, be was led to be- 
lieve all possible care had been taken to prevent accidents. Be 
had witnesses, io bis brief, but after what had been stated, he 
would not call them. 

Lord Ellenborough bighly commended the pradence of the 
learned counsel, in not having called witnessés, who, he was 
well assured, wodld ndt have mended his case; that such had 
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been the conviction on the learned counsel’s mind there was 
no ‘doubt, or he would lave called them. The learned judge 
then recapitulated the evidence, and observed, that the plain- 
tiff having received an injary likely to be as lasting as his ex- 
istence, the jury would give him sach damages_.as they should 
consider a fair compensation for that injury. 

The jury deliberated a few minutes, and then returned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with 5251. damages. 

Lord Ellenborough having popinnaly quitted the court, the 
attorney-general expressed his doubts whether the jury could 
give mote than the damages laid by the plaintiff. 

The jury, however, said, they did not consider themsélves 
as bound by this circumstance, and persisted-in giving the 
sum they ‘had named, and a verdict of 525]. was accordingly 
entered. 


jon 





Memoir of the late General Fitz- Patrick. 


“ Years following years steal something ev'ry day; 
At last, they steal us from ourselves away.” 


At length—afier a sort of harmonious decay of his whole 
frame, ’till not a stay or stamen of physical strength re- 
mained to bim, poor General Fitz-Patrick has followed inte 
eternity so many of his illustrious friends and co-mates. The 
unsparing hand of death has sadly thinned that knot of emi- 
neat persons who surrounded Mr. Fox, and who were more 
bound together by affection than even by their union in politics. 
Of those to whom, in the hasty will whichhe made on going to 
Parisin 1802, Mr. Fox bequeathed some little memorial, under 
the name of his “ earliest friends,” by way of distinction from 
others not mentioned in the will, whom he “ loved excessively,” 
all are gone except the earl of Fitz-William—and long, long 
may he survive in health, bearing some proportion to bis un- 
spotted viitue and universal worth. The rest are vanished; 
poor Fitz-Patrick being the last. 

Ahhough connected by bload, and at his out-set by interest, 
with Mr. Fox’s opponents, Fitz-Patrick uniformly followed the 
fortunes of Fox. Until those noble youths, the Russells, at- 
tained an age to vindicate their race by their conduct, the 
Bedéord intiueace was supposed to be directed by the late Mr. 
Kigby. Mr. Rigby’s was the first vote given against Mr. Fox 
for Westminster, in 1780, and it was given in the hope, wholly 
falsified by.,the result, that the tenantry of that great family 
Would» pursue Mi. Rigby’s example. A playful parley toak 
place upon the hustings, while the poll books were prepared, 
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on the first day of the election, between Mr, Fox and. Mr, 
Rigby, in which the former proved the better prophet, foretel. 
lin g that St. Paul's parish would do in his behalf what he was 
sure the undegenerate descendants from such a stock as the 
house of Russell would do, if, instead of bei: Ig young school 
boys, they happened to be of a mat urity to Wa vheat their prip- 
ciples. Althoa: vh Fiiz-Patrick’s seat in Pailiaimcat was af 
feeted by the Rig by managemeat, Fitz Patrick was unshaken 
in his politics, By ‘the side br Mi. Fox, aftér his return, from 
America, he declauimed aga: itpof, that war, ia whicl hy, according 
to his duties as a soldibr, ti he te as ueshed hig sward. From that 
hour to the hour of bis death, the te Was Hot a curve in a8 
dis 


lities of General Fitz- Patrick, et thou; 4h devoted to 
paity, the general's fine manncrs attracted the intercourse of 
bis politic al adversaries. His society was cultivated by many 


high persons on the other sideof almost all quesiions, one of 
whom, the duke of Quee isberry, left to bin a useful and noble 
memorial of regtrd, ina legacy wineh retlecied hom@eur upoa 
both the duke and the genera 

Had Fitz-Patvick’s, utterance been equal to his antellcet, he 
could not fail té have.attajned a promiaent place in oratorical 
classification; but he seldom mixed in debate beyond his offi- 
cYsbexigencies. [i these discussions, he was exactly wliat he 
oughtto be, and what might have been expected irem-a man 
of his ‘knowledge and taste, Nothing could be mote full, and 
at the same tine, more clear and su¢cinct, than bis speeches 
and replies during the two periods (1783 and 1806-7) of his 
being secretaryrat war. fis anteccdeut function of secretary 
tothe lord lieutepant-of Ireland, was marked with the lke abdi- 
Iny. An occasion, however, occurred, on whieh Fitz-Patrick 
gate Cemenstration that he was capable of bolder fligbis. ‘This 
wns; upon his mation respecting the marquis de le FB: ayelte. 
Never was prdise oitore just than the praise of the late Lord 

Melville.on this subject, name'y, “ that the honourable gene- 
rals two friends.had only ampyired the impression made by his 
syeech.”. Never Was praise more Haiterin +, when those:iwo 
friends were no other than Voxeahd. Sheridan. bi a “ single 
speech” created the fume of Gerrard Hamilton, the title of 
witz:Patrick to a niche in tie temple is no wise inferior. It 
was the universt! tetling of aii wa» heard it; of friends and of 
jees; that the speech of Fitz-Patrick in favour of .La Fayette 
wits, to all its purposes, as nearly asany work of man can be 
perfection itseit. 

Bat the reputation of that speech, as of every exercise of 
his wental powers, came upon Fitz-Patrick uniooked for. His 
excellence, even in bis best talent, was the efiect of relaxation, 
not of industry. Jastructed by observation, that, the proper 
world of a ratioual being is his own circle, Fitz-Patrick had 
formed 
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formed perhaps the truest estimate of popplar acclaim; and 
ta the “ crowd below” (as in some beautiful verses in one of 
the buildings at St. Anne’s-hiil, he well galls the world) Fitz- 
Patrick’s philosophy made him almost wholly indifferent, The 
pursuivants of glory on * Fame’s mad voyage” must abide 
all the chances of the tempest, 

With a temper divested of every thing abrupt and inflam- 
mable, his quiescent nature peculiarly qualified General Fitz- 
Patrick to stirvey with clearness, and to judge without passion. 
He did so, and was so esteemed by those who best knew him, 
For his powers of judgment Mr. Fox had the highest valye. 
« Wait’till we hear Dick’s opinion,” was an accustomed say- 
ing of his. The foremost intelleetual enjoyment of Charles 
Fox, assuredly, was criticism, It is no wonder, therefore, that 
the well-stored, highly-embellished mind of Fitz-Patrick should 
draw still closer to the intimacy and affections of the suscepti- 
ble heart of Fox, a companionship which began with the be- 
ginning of life, which was cemented by family inter-marriage, 
and by thousands of ties and sympathies. Accordingly, no 
man shared more than he shared of the confidence and com- 
munion of Mr. Fox. Fitz-Patrick, though a reader only for 
amusement, bad read nearly all books. His liberal knawledge 
extended to every thing, but he pretended to nothing. There 
was notan atom of foppery iv his whole character. Natural, 
easy, unaficcted, supremely well bred, Mitz-Patrick, like his 
great friend, acither sought por shunned any particular subject. 
Whatever the discussion, be took his share of it; but without 
intrusion or usurpation. Though a charming member of a 
social circle, he never sirove to shine in conversation. What- 
ever fell from him came without effort. He laboured at no- 
thing, except where labour was wholly invisible—in his poe- 
try. His poetry runs so smoothly, that it serves for an ¢xam- 
ple to prove the rule—that the perfection of artifice is to hide 
itself, 


“ For ease in writing flows from art, not chance: 
‘As those inove easiest who have learnt to dance.” 


In classic attainment Fitz-Patrick’s could not be compared 
(whose could 7) to the vast and varied erudition of the mighty 
master of St. Anne’s Hill; but the sound understanding of the 
general always kept hin within his depths. Virgil was his fa- 
vourite, of which author his imitations are vosarpassed, Fitz- 
Patrick’s Palamon, which makes Mr. Pitt personate the arbi- 
ter; the bishop of Lincoln and Mr. Bankes the contending 
shepherds, Menaleus and Damcetas—tiis eclogue may com; ete 
with any thing by any author. DProfessing every respect for 
Mr. Canning’s “ universal” intellec’, this allegation must pe 
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insisted on—that, in political satire, the equal of Gene. 
tal Fitz-Patrick does not five after him in this island. 
Enfaptured thousands have feasted on his poetry, in total 
ignorance of the identity of their gratifier; for, as he was 
4 politician without ambition, so he ‘was a poet without va. 
nity. He was, perhaps, the only writer, in some close 
corner, of whose soul it was next to impossible to observe a 
trace of the common weaknesses of authorship. But it will 
be lamentable if General Fitz-Patrick’s poetry is not rescued 
froin the incertitude and oblivion which are the ordinary fate 
6f party compositions in temporary chanuels. Under far other 
destinations, alas! such an agreeable task cannot devolve upon 
his present biographer; although he would cheerfully contri. 
bute his materials to those better fitted by fortune to sucha 
pious daty. 

Had length of days been continued to him, General Fitz 
Patrick might reasonably have calculated upon many a fature 
splendour, He was the heir to an earldom. He was the un- 
cle, beloved and honoured, of two nephews, (the marquis of 
Lansdowne and Lord Holland) who, from their station, time 
of life, and talents, may be fairly imagined to trace a brilliant 
circle in the future concerns of this state. His Jife terminated 
on the 25th of April, 1813; he was in the 66th year of his 


age. 





VERSATILITY OF TALENTS. 


ARABIUS, a Turkish philosopher, one of the most cele- 

_ brated of their sect, was a native of Farab and Offrar: he 
was the Corypbyzus of philosophers of bis day, and one whom 
Avicenna acknowledges had exhausted all the sciences. He 
died in the year of the Hegira 343, on his retarn from Mecca 
to Syria, where he had made a pilgrimage. Seifed Doulat 
reigning, he came to the court of this prince at a time when 
the latter was present at a celebrated dispute, and being un- 
known to any person, Farabius, on his first coming in, stood up 
till the sultan desired him to be seated; then asking where he 
should take his place, the former answered where he found it 
mest convenient. Farabius, without ceremony, seated himselt 
next the prince upon a sopha; when the sultan, surprised at 
his rudeness, spoke to one of his officers in his vernacular 
tongue, saying, “ Since this Turk is so indiscreet, go and re 
primand him, and make him quit the place he has taken.” Fa 
rabrius, hearing this, said to the sultan, softly, Seigneur, he 
who gives orders rashily, is subject to repentance ” the prince, 
stil] more surprised at hearing this observation, said, “ Do you 
understand my language? Towhich Parabius answered, “ by 
and 
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and many others also :” and immediately entering into a dis- 
pute with the doctors then present, soon silenced them all, 
compelling them to hear him,and receive information of things 
of which they were ignorant. 

The dispute being ended, the prince did Farabius much 
honour, and retained him near him while the musicians began 
to sing. . Farabius joined in concert, and accompanying them 
with a lute which he bad in his hand, excited the admiration of 
the sultan ro such a degree, that. he asked him if be had not 
some music of his own composition, Taking some music 
from his pocket without any hesitation, he distributed it among 
the singers, and continued to accompany them with his lute, 
till the whole assembly got into such a gay humour, that they 
all laughed most heartily. After playing another of his pieces 
he made them all weep, and lastly changing his melody and 
measure, he threw thein all into an agreeable slumber. 

The prince wished in vain to retain Farabius during life. A 
considerable time after quitting the court of Syria, he was at- 
tacked by robbers, and whilst valiantly defending himself, 
was struck by an arrow, of which he died on the spot, 

Several of the Mahometan doctors accused Farabius of im- 
piety, for having believed with Avicenna in the eternity of the 
world, though both of them admitted of a first cause: still 
their belief passes among the Mahometans for atheism! 

Compared with this instance of Farabius, the following, 
from the French, though classed under the same head, must 
appear mere charlartanerie. A man of talents wishing to ob- 
tain a favour from the regent of France, presented a petition 
when his highness was almost alone. The petition was drawn 
up in the usual form. When the regent had read it, the peti- 
tioner observed, that if his highness wished to read it again, he 
had it in verse. “ Willingly,” said the Duc D’Orleans. This 
being done, the petitioner asked leave to sing it, which he had 
no sooner finished, when he said, “ If his highness pleases, I 
will dance it.” “ Ob, by all means,” replied the regent, 
“ dance it: [ never saw a petition danced, and for the novelty 
of the thing, [ shall grant what you have requested.”—Vide 
Journal Historique, ou Memoires critique et litteraire, par 
Charles Coile. 





DESPAIR AND REPENTANCE, 
{From a recent Publication, entitled, “ Self Controul.”} 
HAT time infallibly brings comfort even to the sorest 
heart; that if we make not shipwreck of faith and a good 


conscience, we saye from the storms of life the materials of 
peace 
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peace at least; that lesser joys become valuable when we are 
deprived of those of keener relish, are lessons which even ex- 
perience teaches but slowly; aud Laura had them yet in a great 
measure to learn: she was persuaded that she should go mour- 
ning to the grave. What yet remained of her path of life 
seemed to lie through a desert waste, never more to be warmed 
with the sun-shine of affection, never more to be brightened 
with any rey of hope, save that which beamed fiom beyond 
the tomb. She imagined that lonely and desolate she should 
pass through life, and joyfully hail the messenger that called 
her away; like some wretch, who, cast alone on a desert 
treck, watches for the sail that is to waft hia to his native 
Jand. 

But the despair of strong winds is not listless or inactive. 
The more Laura was convinced that life was lost as to all its 
pleasing purposes, the more was she determined that it should 
be subservient to useful ends; earthly felicity, she was con- 
vinced, had fled for ever from her grasp ; and the only resolu- 
tion she could form, was never more to pursue it; but, in the 
persevering discharge of the duties which yet remained to her, 
to seek. a preparation for joys which earth has not to bestow, 
That she might not devote to fruitless lamentation the time 
which was claimed by duty, she, as soon as it was day, ate 
tempted to rise, intending to spend the morning tn acts of re- 
signation for herself, aud prayers that pardon and repentance 
might be granted to him whose guilt had destroyed her peace. 
But ber head’was so giddy, that, unable to stand, she was 
obliged to return to her bed; it was long ere she was again 
able to quit it; a slow fever seized her, and brought her to the 
brink of the grave; her senses, however, remained uninjured, 
and she had full power and leisure to make those reflections 
which force themselyes upon all who are sensible of approach- 
ing dissolution, 

Happy were it, if all who smart under disappointment, 
would anticipate the hour which will assuredly ajrive, when 
the burden which they impatiently bear, shall appear to be 
lighter than vanity! The hand which is soon to be cold, re- 
signs without a struggle the baubles of the world; its cheats 
delude not the eye that is for ever closing: A death bed is 
that holy ground, where the charms of the enchauter are dis- 
solved, where the forms which be bad clothed with -unreal 
beauty, Or agyravaied by gigantic horror, ace secu in their true 
sOFm and colouring. 

At last, aided by the rigid temperance of her former lite, and 
her exemplary paticoce in suffering, the strength of her con- 
stitution began to triumph over ber disorder, As she mea- 
sured back her steps to earth again, the concerns which had 
ssemed to hei reverting eye diminished into. noth/ng, ag ig 
s welled 
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swelled into importance; but, Laura could not soon forget the 
time when she had seen them as they were; and this remem- 
brance powerfully aided her mind in its struggle to cavt off- its 
now disgraceful | shackles. Yet biter was the struggle; for 
what is su painful as to tear at once from the breast what has 
twined itself with every fibre, linked itselé with every hope, 
stimulated every desire, and long furnished :objects of mtense, 
of unceasing interest? The heart which death leaves desolate, 
slowly and gently resigns the affection to which it has fondly’ 
chong. It is‘permitted to seck iudulgence ia Viriueus sarrow, 
to rejaice in religious hope, and even icmory brings pleasure 
dear to the widewed mind. But she who mourned the depra- 
vity of her lover, felt that she was degraded by her sOrrow ; 
hope was, as far as he was concerned, utterly extinguished; 
and memory presénted only 2 mortilymg train of weakness and 
seliedeceplions. 

Bat love is uot that irremediable calamity which romance 
has gielighied1o paint, and the vulgar to believe it. Time, va- 
rity, absence, or any of a hundred other easy remedies, serve 
to cure the disease in the mild form in which it affécts feéble 
minds, while more Herculean spirits tear off the poisoned gaur- 
ment, though tt. be with mortal anguish. 








a 


Account of the Escape of King Charles the Second from 
Brightelmstone. 
Mr. Epttok, 


T what time I do not now exrctly remember, but it was 
L% nor iess then sixty years since; and being fond of hear- 
ing-anecdotes rehited by seafaring men, L was accidentally pre 
sent when some of them belomging to Shoreham, and Bright 
helmstone, were conversing on. ihe escape of King Charles 
the Second from Brighthelmstone. 
it was; Lthink, in a row buat, with only four men, besides 
le master of the boat, who was at the helm, and the only per- 
sonia the sewiet. | have quite furgotten the names of the re- 
Jators, exec pt that of Michael Tilson, who was, | think, a mate 
or master of a -eevsting vessel. His father was one of the 
bowt’s crew, but whéther he was the person here alluded to ft 
do nui know: but I well remembe: ihey said, he that rowed 
the alteruost oar, or spokesman, was an old man; and having 
& short pype in his movil, puiled the smoke now and thea ia 
the king’s face; frequently eycing his majesty, so as to cattse 
some suspicion that he knew who the passenger was. The 
captain of the boat (Jolin Huddlestone) reprimanded bim for 
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staring at the gentleman, as well asfor smoking his pipe, so near 
as to incommode him. When he replied, louking in his ma- 
jesty’s face, 

 Ascat may. look upon a king, mayn’t he ?” 


. It seems, however, that it. was accidental, and that he did 
not know «the king. One of the men, |] now recollect, who 
was of the number relating it, was called Wingham, and | 
think was of Newhaven... Joon Huddlestone was afterwards 
buried at Brighton, and on his tombsioue is an inscription 
which records his having carried over the kiag. 


BILL BOSTON. 





4 TRUE BRITISH TAR. 


HE following anecdote is an additional trait of the deter- 
mined valour of thé crew of the unfortunate Java - An 
officer, who was a passenger in that vessel, and suffered to come 
home on his parole, related the circumstance to his friend on 
passing through Bath :— 


A stripling, who had distingaished himself by his heroic ar- 
dour, during the Java’s hard fought battle with the American 
frigate, got bis foot so shattered as to cause immediate amputa- 
tion to be necessary. He bore the operation with manly for- 
titude, and sometime after was about to be removed ‘on shore, 
to effect which, with some degree of facility, a flag was brought 
to carry him in. Ou seeing it, be exclaimed, “ Thats an 
American tlag—shiver my timbers, if it shall ever be hondured 
by carrying a British sailos—bring seine English colours; and 
throw me into the sea, wrapped up in them, it you lke—but 
d~—n me if Vil be bauled about in an American flag.” The 
brave Jad was resolute; and no other accommodation being at 
hand, be was taken from, bis hammock, with no covering .but 
his shirt; "twas under the Line—intensely tot—and he soon 
fell a sacrifice to his ideas of national honour and patriotic re- 
sentment! 





English Splendour in the 12th Century. 


\ THEN Becket, the chanceilor of England in Henry IL’s 

reign was in the height of bis glory, Fitz Stephens, his 
historian and secretary, says “ thut his apartments were every 
day in winter covered with clean straw or hay, and in summer 
with green rushes or boughs, lest the gentlemen who paid their 
court to him, and who could not by reason of their great num- 
ber find a plice at table, should svil their fine clothes by sitting 
on a dirty iloor.” 9 
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Anecdotes, and Character of Cossacks. 
{From Cook’s Voyages and Travels.] 


HE Cossacks in general are very frank, and great lovers 
T of strangers. On our way to Tzaritzin, we had a good 
convoy of them. Having travelled about three wersts, one 
morning a Cossack bronght my son’s mantle, which the mai¢ 
had dropped out of the waggon, and delivered it to me. I of- 
fered him balf a rouble for his honesty, which he would not 
accept, telling me he was a Cossack, and despised keeping any 
thing of his neighbours. This Cossack belonged toa detach- 
ment that passed us, and which [ could not prevail upon to ac- 
company us, because we were heavily loaded and ebliged to 
move slowly. At length we were obliged to halt, by reason of 
an inlet into the Volga, at least two fathoms deep, and a han- 
dred feet broad. [| was musimg and consulting. what was. ta be 
done, when one of the Cossacks said, that it L would take his 
advice, he would carry us ail over in safety in a few hours, I 
begged him to proceed immediately, and he did so, by unload- 
ing two ‘Tartar waggons, and taking off the wheels, He then 
made a float, by laying the wagguns together by ropes, and 
made the float fast to the horse’s tail: then having reloaded 
them, he plunged into the water, and swimming with the horse, 
went backward and forward for the space of two bours, during 
which he had transported as and all our baggage. ~ The rest of 
the Cossacks refused going over upon the tloat, but swam with 
their horses. We met witli norhing remarkable between this 
and Tzaritzin, excepting that within five wersts of that city, the 
Cossacks and Tartars desired leave to feed their cattle two 
hours, the better to enable them to draw their'w aggons over 
some high hiils we had to pass. Atthis time our provision was 
alleaten up, bat the remains of a little rancid butter, and 
broken bread as hard as flint. Every one complained ef han- 
ger, and myself among the rest. Walking along-the banks of 
the Volga, [ found plenty of excellent mushrooms, of which 
we gathered suflicient for all: 1 found likewise a great quantity 
of excellent sweet arrach, that we boiled, and made a pretty 
good repast. 

The inhabitants of the banks of the Terck are chiefly Cos- 
sicks, and are reckoned more warlike than the Don Cossacks, 
though 1 saw but litte of it. They disehirge a single bullet 
with great exactness, and will kill a wild boar, or any other 
creature, at a greatdistance. When I asked. them the -reason 
they were obliged to. find horses for passengers, without pay- 
ment, as they do through all this part of Russia, they said, that 
Was a trifle to what they were otherwise burdencd wiih; and 
that owing to their being at such a distonce 
had no person to represent their grievance 

Vol. 53. 


from court, they 
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Answer, by M. B. of Sherborne, to bis ovcn Rebus, inserted November 30. 


ULL six months have elaps’d since my rebus appear’d, 
And as no one has answer’d the same, 
V’l] the liberty take to do it myself, 
And MONEY ’s the thing I shall name. 











eee 


Answer, by J. Davey, Junior, of Broadwinsor, to B. Belcher’s Rebus, in 
serted April 12. 


Nobler virtue ne’er can be 
Than is true HOSPITALITY. 


*,* We have received the like answer from R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
J. Jane, of Redruth; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Postlethwaite, of 
the royal marines, Stonehouse; H. Crocker, of Cockel; and W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, 





Answer, by S, Duck, of Poole, to H, B.’s Anagram, inserted April 12. 


ISH! but pray don’t be offended, 
SHIP’s the vessel you intended. 


{kr We have received the like answer from Walter Bickham, of Spring 
Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Davy, jun. of Broadwinsor; F. L, Veysey, of 
Rackenford; J. Newland, late of Holbeton academy; M. B. of Sherborne; 
J. W. of Charmouth; and R. R. Broad, of Falmouth. 


4 REBUS, dy R. Trist, Junior, of Ashburton, 





HEN Pheebus, with refulgent rays, 
Iliumes our hemisphere, 
Diffusing gay exuberance round, 
He doth my first oft cheer: 


Part of yourself, my next, define, 
Which, geats. you must transpose, 

And then my whole, if you’ve a mind, ; 
With ease you will disclose. j 





An ENIGMA, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford, 


HETIS her warlike son, as legends tell, 
Immers’d in Styx’s stream, which flows in hell ; 

Invuln’rable in ev’ry part save heel 
It made him, and there Paris fix’d his steel. 
But what of that? Is it concerning me? 
Perbaps it is; no matter if it be. 
‘The fiery charger | compel to fight 
When nations meet big with revenge and spite ; 
‘The high-bred bunter, urg’d by me, fast flies, 
And gains the spot where crafty Reynard dies; 
Arms, shoulders, neck, I’ve got, and sharpen’d fangs, 
Which torture, and cause agonizing pangs: 
Such direful deeds as these incur your blame, 
Now pause and think, and then divulge my same, 


> POETRY, 
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RELIGION. 


—_——** HEN deem not 
Religion, a cold metaphysic form 
Musing o’er moral problems, and confin’d 
To wisdom’s eyes alone !—bchold she sits, 
While faith unveils her to the vulgar gaze, 
Streaming cherubic effluence o’er her heaven 
Of spotless azure! To the dazzling light, 
Her everlasting robe, the asbestos floats 
In vivid folds! Around her emerald throne 
The passions tremble at her awful beck, 
*¢ Her ministers as flaming fire,” to waft 
Into the mortal bosom the pure spark 
Ethereal, that refines cur thought! Hence fly 
The words that burn; while her impulsive power 
Imparts an oratory only less 
Than what inspir’d the apostles, when of old 
They spake all tongues, and saw confusion’s reign, 
The curse of jarring Shinar, disappear.” 


[ Poems, vol, 1, p, 148, 149.] 





MERIT DROOPING FROM NEGLECT 


FT hath merit mourn’d 

The transient influence of its dutcous toils, 
And droop’d unheeded in the sickly shades. 
There too, submitted to its humble sphere, 
‘The mind, that might have sprung aloft, sinks down 
In feeble acquiescence; never more 
To exert the native powers of freeborn man. 
*Tis thus the caged lark, denied to soar 
Amid the orient’s kindling light, and dip 
His pinions in the morning-tinctur'd cloud, 
Yet pecks the verdure of his little turf, 
Within his narrow bound, content and tame 


L Poems, vol. 1. p. 165.) 





VILLAGE-PE ACE. 


ND sce the chain 
-_— Of feudal tyranny thro’ ali its links 
Relaxing, the low hamlet’s brighten’d wail 
Refiects the cheerful blaze, at evening close, 
Nor heeds ** the far-off curfew.” Village-peace 
Smovths, undisturb’d, her pinions, and sits still; 
Resting her eye upon the curling smoke, 
‘I bat blends its voluine with the sapphire heaven! 


[Vol. t.p. 95+] 
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THE PALACE OF THE GNOMES, 


ND to the sprites of subterraneous glooms, 
Ascending trom their mines, the sullen gnomes 

Who far within thro’ earth’s recesses walk, 
Where granite glitters from its silver talc, 
And midst cobaltic walls, or gleaming grey, 
Or dusked azure, wind their dreary way, 
In antimonial cells whoshun the light, 
And in the paths of bismuth hoary-white. 
With iron bands the solid mountain brace, 
And store the glossy tin beneath its base, 
Murmuring amidst the copper’s dun abodes, 
Guide the swart miners to its deeper lodes, 
In rocks of alabaster scoop their caves. 
While, far above, the hideous cataract raves, 
And, as its lustrous bloom elusive flies, 
Catch the fleet silver with /yacean cyes. 
Such was the throng; when, midst the mystic gloom, 
Mounts into ether a tremendous dome ; 
Dense walls of sulphur in a moment glare, 
Basaltic pillars shvot aloft in air, 
And mingled with columnar crystals, rise 
Yo prop a lava-roof that mocks the skies. 
Lo, whilst the tufa, the grey pumice light, 
In various fretwork trembles trom the height, 
The pavement floods of molten bloodstonc lave, 
And round each column wreathe a crimson wave, 


[Poeins, in 3 vols. vol. 2, p. 13%, 137+] 





THE BIRTH OF FEMALE SLANDER. 


“ 





Foe to many a dome 

Of high Cournubian fame, the tyrant gnome 
With Cornish families tell war to wage, 

A dreadful plague created in his rage. 

A cauldron, bubbling blood that warm’d a wolf, 
Me seiz’d, and slang it o’er a flaming gult; 

And blew a blast that fends can only blow, 

*Till all the red volcano roar’d below ; 

‘Then in the vase an adder’s venom’d tongue, 
The brains and bowels of a traitor flung ; 

The spawn and entrails of :wo dozen snakes; 
Of sulphur, hot from Erebus, five tlakes; 

The stings of hornets, and the forked claws 

Of owls; from female corpses the shrunk jaws, 
(Jaws that in life were shrivell’d, and worn sharp 
By pale detraction, ever prone to carp 

On worth) of rankest envy the black lips: 

The poison that from toads the vight-mare sips ; 
Then stirr’d the mixture, red with sin and strife, 
And Jenny Jerkairs, chattering, sprang to life.” 


P. 140, 141. ] 








Corncidence —On passing Mr. Twming’s Warehouse, a London. 


T seems, in this instance, as nature had plann’d 
That names should with callings agree; 
For Twining, the TEA-MAN, who lives in the Strand, 
Would be WHINING if robbed of his T. 














